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JAPANESE INTERIORS. —I. 




By Laura B. Starr. 

JAPANESE house is so unlike anything 
that Americans have been accustomed to, 
that it is difficult to find terms of compar- 
ison that will give an adequate description 
of exterior or interior. The first thing 
that strikes a foreigner upon entering a 
Japanese house is its barrenness ; the 
absence of furniture and that which we 
are pleased to call decoration ; there seems 
to be nothing in the room but ceiling and a matted floor. 

The houses of the poorer people are much smaller than those 
of ours of the same class, and the ceilings so low an upstretch- 
ed hand may touch them ; the foreigner is sure to knock his 
head against the kamoi, or lintel, in going from one room to 
another. 

The entrance to the ordinary house is through a small door 
into the principal or living room ; from the door through to 
the rear of the house is, in most cases, a path of beaten earth; 
the floor is raised a foot and a half from the ground, with a 
step or two leading to it; here in this vestibule, if one may 
dignify it by name, are left the wooden clogs and straw sandals 
worn by the natives and the leather foot-gear of the foreigner, 
for no one may tread the soft white mats with any but stock- 
inged feet. 

The size of a Japanese room is always determined by the 
number of mats required to cover the floor ; a room is never 
spoken of as so many feet square, but as a three, five or seven 
matted room. These mats, tatami, measure 5 feet 9 inches in 
length, 3 feet in width and are 2$ inches thick and always of 
the same size. They are very fine, soft and elastic, and the 
finest quality are very expensive. They are made on a frame of 
coarse straw and each mat is bound with dark blue cloth. They 
are always on a level with the polished grooves or ledges which 
surround the floor. 

The houses are so built that two and often three sides may 
be open to the air and sunlight. In the morning the sliding 
screens, jfusuma, are removed and the whole house becomes a 
great, open, matted space— an arrangement which effectually 
prevents niustiness— otherwise the dampness and darkness would 
make the houses unbearable. 

The Japanese, aceustomed to move the sliding screens morn- 
ing and evening, find it no task apparently, but I fancy the 
ordinary American domestic would in a week have a pile of 
kindling wood in the back yard instead of a dozen or more 
pretty paper screens. Whether there is ever any hitch in the 
sliding of these movable partitions, I cannot say ; I have watch- 
ed and even hoped to see them come to grief, but, so far, have 
seen nothing but the most perfect working. Convenient as they 
seem to be here, they could never be made practicable with us, 
on account of the unseasoned wood and bad work put in by 
the American carpenter. The Japanese workman will have 
nothing to do with a piece of unseasoned wood, and time is to 
him of so little importance that it never enters into his calcula- 
tion ; he aims at the best result and is satisfied with nothing 
else. 

A love for nature unadorned is one of the most noticeable 
attributes of the Japanese character, In building and decorat- 
ing their houses they display this freely. No paint is used on 
the outside, and seldom on the inside; in some cases a fine 
polish of lacquer, but more often there is nothing but a high, 
hand polish on the virgin wood. 

To our unaccustomed eyes this at first seems unfinished, 
but after a bit we begin to appreciate the beauty of the color 
and grain of the forest tree, and to wonder how we ever could 
have admired the thick coats of paint and varnish with which 
our beautiful woods are covered. The Japanese workman 
utilizes every knot, every scraggly branch, and even beams and 
boards of worm-eaten wood, for decoration somewhere about 
his house or grounds. 

The Japanese builder or householder, we read in Japonica, 
loves the strange patterns into which the toredo navalis, or the 
dak-boring insect, will drill a pile or a trunk. He saws and 
planes them just enough to show the fantastic filligree of these 
strange creatures, and then proudly puts them up as gateposts 
or bressumers. He will cut a partly hollow tree into many 



planks, and glory in the quaint patterns which he obtains by 
laying them side by side, along the front of his abode. 

He knows how to get from cross sections and slices of bark 
and roots all kinds of new lines and colors ; and there are 
towns and villages in and about the hills where scores of shops 
sell nothing but slabs of carefully sawn timber and where in- 
genious articles are turned or fashioned from every tree and 
root and bark that can be found in the forest. Nowhere in this 
country will be seen the abomination of wood grained by the 
painter in imitation of something which it is not. More than 
any other people do they value the grain of the timbers they use. 

The ceiling is always of finely grained, highly polished 
wood and often slightly curved in the center ; it consists of 
wide, thin boards, with their edges over-lapping a little ; there 
is no trace of pin or nail, and one wonders how the strips and 
boards are held in place and why the whole ceiling does not 
sag instead of curving upward. This is the carpenter's secret, 
however and like many another very difficult to possess. 

The Japanese word for ceiling is t enjo— literally " heaven's 
well." In selecting wood for the ceiling, great care is taken to 
secure boards, we are told, in which the grain is perfectly even 
and regular, with no sign of knots. A wood much prized for 
this purpose, as well as for other interior finish, is a kind of 
cedar, dug from the swamps in Hakone and other places. It is 
of a rich warm color, sometimes gray, sometimes brown. The 
tree is called jin dai sugi, meaning "cedar of Grod's age," and 
grows to enormous size. 

Occasionally ceilings of square or geometrical panels are 
seen ; now and then the sides of an arched ceiling run up like 
a roof and terminate in a flat panel elaborately curved, or the 
whole ceiling may be made of braided bamboo or thin strips of 
wood woven like basket-work. 

There is a space between the lintel and the ceiling, two feet 
or more, above the grooves in which the sliding screens run, 
which is called the ramma. Here the picturesque Japanese 
worker in wood gives free rein to his fancy, and the result is 
most charming to behold. Bamboo is largely used in the con- 
struction of these panels. A trellis of bamboo is a favorite and 
common device, but a thousand and one are seen, no two alike, 
for it is absolutely foreign to the Japanese workman to make a 
second article exactly like the first. Seldom more than two 
panels, are used and frequently the design is carried along from 
one to the other. 

In a Japanese inn, yadoya, in Sonoga, there were four 
panels in the ramma between two large rooms; the background 
was of cedar, into which was wrought a design of waving bam- 
boo birds, flowers and curving sea-shore. Another showed the 
dashing waves of a storm at sea, with sampans struggling to 
keep upright, sendo.y, boatmen, wearing the rough straw storm 
coats which make them look like bristling porcupines. The 
designs illustrated on page 174 are taken from Japanese houses 
in Nagasaki. 

(To be continued.) 



A room for a young girl has the floor covered with olivet fill- 
ing, lightened by some fine rugs. The walls are tinted pale 
green, with a frieze of darker shade, on which was a decoration 
of apple blossoms. The ceiling was covered with a delicate 
shade of pink silk mull drawn in folds from the edges, where it 
was confined with a very narrow gilt moulding to the centre- 
piece. The weight of the silk itself caused a very slight sag- 
ging, which gave a billowy effect to the diaphanous stuff, 
through which showed the white of the ceiling. The windows 
were hung with lace curtains and finished at the top with 
simple lambrequins, made by draping India silk flowered with 
apple blossoms on a white ground, over a slender, white enam- 
elled rod. On the side where the folds were shortest was placed 
a flower pot bracket, on which was a dainty jar holding a spray 
of blossoms, made by attaching artificial ones to a real bunch. 
Before the window was a steamer -chair whose woodwork was 
enamelled white, and whose cane seat and back were overlaid 
with a thin padding covered with the apple blossom silk, with 
down pillows covered with the same material. The furniture 
was white enamelled wood, decorated with the blossoms, with a 
dressing table draped with white Madras lined with pink, and 
toilet articles in white and pink. 
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